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Gladstone's said that he might be an excellent Christian but
that he was assuredly a detestable pagan. Disraeli had
learnt his reading from Moliere and Voltaire; Gladstone
regarded Tartuffe as a third-rate comedy. The cynical
Disraeli whispered in the ear of the aged and austere Mr.
Bright, as he helped him into his overcoat: "After all, Mr.
Bright, we both know very well what brings you and me
here: ambition." Gladstone unconsciously assured himself:
"Well, I do not think I can tax myself with ever having been
much moved by ambition." It was said of Gladstone that he
could convince others of many things, and himself of any-
thing at all. Disraeli could persuade others, but was
powerless over himself. Gladstone liked to choose an
abstract principle and from that to deduce his preferences.
And this tendency was to believe that his desires were those
of the Almighty. He was reproached, not so much for
always having the ace of trumps up his sleeve as for claiming
that God had put it there. Disraeli had a horror of abstract
principles. He liked certain ideas because they appealed to
his imagination. He left to action the care of putting them
to the test. When Disraeli changed his views, as in the case
of Protection, he admitted the change and was ready to
appear changeable; Gladstone fastened his constancy to
blades of straw and thought that they were planks. Disraeli
was sure that Gladstone was no saint, but Gladstone was far
from certain that Disraeli was not the Devil.

And each misread the other. Gladstone accepted as true
all the cynical professions of faith which Disraeli made as a
challenge; Disraeli put down as hypocritical the phrases by
which Gladstone duped himself in all good faith. Disraeli,
the doctrinaire, prided himself on being an opportunist;
Gladstone, the opportunist, prided himself on being a j
doctrinaire. Disraeli affected to despise reason, but
reasoned well; Gladstone, who believed himself a reasoner,